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SPIRIT OF THE ANNUALS FOR 1831. 


Here we are with the first of our usual 
sheets of thick- coming Fancies from 
these elegant works. They sparkle with 
romance and song; and some of their 
tales have an intensity of feeling which 
enchains every reader who ‘ woos ter- 
ror to delight him.”’ It would be a de- 
lightful task to inquire into the influence 
of these embellished gravities on the 
mind and heart. 

First on our list, by primogeniture 
and other claims, is 


The SForget=-fle-Not, 


whence the above Engraving has been 
copied. The original is by J. Carter, 
OL. XVI. 2B 


from a drawing by W. Purser; and our 
artist has endeavoured to transfer its 
delicacy and etchy life to this pege.— 
Appended to the plate is the followin 
descriptive sketch : 


BENARES. 
By Miss Emma Roberts. 


Tue city of Benares, which, in wealth 
and importance, ranks next to Delhi, 
the capital of Hindostan, is delightfully 
situated on the left bank of the Ganges. 
The variety and magnificence of the 
buildings; the broad terraces of the 
Ghauts, so peculiar and -so superb a 
feature of Indian architecture; ya 
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intermixture of fine trees, waving umid 
pagodas, domes, towers, and. palaces, 
present a combination of the most beau- 
tiful and picturesque objects which ima- 
gination can portray. The minarets are 
supposed to be the finest in the world : 
their light, slender columns crowned 
with the open lantern, and springing in 
graceful spires from a confused mass of 
buildings below, have a very beautiful 
and singular effect, adding considerably 
to the oriental grandeur of the scene. 
The best, and perhaps the only good 
view of Benares, is obtained from the 
river; for, like all other Indian cities, 
the streets are so narrow, and the houses 
so crowded together, that many of the 
buildings are completely hid, and the 
beauty of all much obscured; the sum- 
mits of the minarets are, however, fa- 
vourite points, and present a splendid 
view of the city stretching below, and of 
the adjacent country. Benares still re- 
mains the stronghold of Hindoo super- 
stition, although no longer the theatre 
of its most revolting ordinances. It has 
obtained the appellation of ‘ the Holy 
City,” from a tradition that it was the 
birthplace of one of the principal deities 
of that strange and fantastic mythology, 
which forms the religious belief of a 
large portion of the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan. It.is also the centre of learning, 
the Bramins having there a college, 
which is justly celebrated for the num- 
ber and scientific attainments of its 
scholars. 

The sacrifices of human victims upon 
the altars of their gods, so dark a stain 
upon the religion of the Hindoos, have 
been discontinued at Benares since. the 
subjugation of the country by the Moo- 
saulmauns and the Christians: the for- 
mer, under the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
partially destroyed the temples in which 
these shocking rites were performed ; 
but the custom still exists of conveying 
the bodies of persons supposed to be 
beyond the reach of medical aid to the 
banks of the Ganges, where death is not 
unfrequently precipitated by the appli- 
cation of eo to the mouth and nostrils 
of the sufferer; while others are com- 
mitted to the flood before life is actually 
extinct, the recovery of the patient being 
by no means a desirable object, as it in- 
volves the loss of caste. There is a 
village in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
appropriated solely for the residence of 
those persons who, after having been 
brought to expire beside the sacred 
waters of the Ganges, have been snatch- 
ed from an untimely death; or, accord- 
ing to the Hindoo notion, have been 
rejected by the holy river. These un- 
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fortunates, severed from all their former 
enjoyments, deprived of all the privileges 
of rank and birth, linger out the remain- 
der of their existence amid strangers and 
outcasts like themselves. Drowning or 
suffocation may therefore, in some cases, 
be considered as an act of charity. 

The immolation of widows upon the 
funeral piles of their deceased husbands 
is also an event of not unfrequent occur- 
rence in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
the European magistrates unfortunately 
being restricted to the exercise of per- 
suasion alone in their efforts to abolish 
these barbarous exhibitions. It appears 
that, with few exceptions, these sacri- 
fices are voluntary, as far as relates to 
actual and forcible compulsion. But the 
Suttee has only a choice of evils; she 
must instantly descend from the rank 
which she held in society, and sink into 
the lowest and most degraded class. A 
Hindoo widow cannot inherit any por- 
tion of her deceased husband’s property : 
she is forbidden to wear ornaments, a 
disgrace which an Asiatic can alone ap- 
preciate ; the widow is also required to 
perform menial and servile offices, than 
which nothing can be more revolting to 
a woman of high caste; she is restricted 
both in the quality and quantity of her 
food ; ps es to sleep upon the bare 
earth ; and subjected to every indignity 
which the contempt of her relations can 
inflict. The extent of suffering pro- 
duced by these privations and mortifica- 
tions can only be estimated by persons 
who have some acquaintance with eastern 
manners and customs. A life of luxury 
and ease, splendid attire, command in 
the Zenana, and seclusion from the pub- 
lic eye, constitute feminine happiness in 
India; and she who, from her infancy, 
has been accustomed to sloth and mag- 
nificence, considers death less appalling 
than the abject state of servitude to 
which in widowhood she must submit. 
The motives, unconnected with worldly 
considerations, which influence the Sut- 
tee, seem to vary. Some have declared 
their perfect conviction, that, by the act 
of cremation, they not only redeem the 
souls of all their relations, but ascend 
themselves directly to heaven; while 
others prophesy the number of transmi- 
grations which they must undergo pre- 
viously to the attainment of final beati- 
tude. 


The prose tales in this volume are 
perhaps the most inviting ; the number 
of the articles, prose and verse, is sixty- 
two. The best specimen is the Haunt- 
ed Hogshead, a Yankee Legend, quoted 
in The Mirror, afew weeks since. Other 
































tales may possess equzl interest, but it 
1s not so easy to get at their point, and 
this must be studied in looking among 
300 pieces for about a dozen to fill a 
sheet. There is one feature in the vo- 
lume which deserves to be specially com- 
mended: it contains, as the Editor, with 
good taste observes, many “ vivid pic- 
tures of life and manners,’’ which none 
but actual observation could furnish. 
_ One of the best of the poetical pieces 
is— 
THE DISCONSOLATE. 
BY L. E. L. 

Down from her hand it fell. the scroll 

She could no longer trace ; 
The grief of love is in her svul, 

Its shame upon her face. 
Her head bas dropp’d against her arm, 

The faintness of despair ; 


Her lip has lost its red-rose charm, 
For all but death is there. 


And there it lies, the faith of years, 
The register’d above, 

Deepen’d by woman's anxious tears, 
Her first and childish love, 


Are there no ties to keep the heart, 
A vow'd and sacred thing ? 

Theirs had known all life’s better part, 
The freshness ot its spring. 


It had begun in days of joy, 
Tn childhood, and had been 
When he was but a gallant boy, 
And she a fairy queen. 


Memory was as the same in both ; 
The love their young hearts dream‘d, 

Strong with their strength , grown with their 

growth, 

A second nature seem'd. 

How oft on that old castle wall 
Appears their mingled name; 

Their pictures hang within the hall— 
They'll never seem the sane. 

The shadows of the heart will throw 
Their sadness over all; 

And darker for their early glow 
Those heavy shadows fall. 


Little she dream‘d of time to come, 
While lingering at bis side ; 

De Lisle would seek another home, 
And win another bride. 


Like a fair flower beneath the storm 
Is bow’d that radiant brow ; 

But pride is in that fragile form, 
It droops not aye as now. 


That sea-nymph foot will join the dance, 
‘That face grow Lright again ; 

And rose-red cheek and sunshine glance 
Deny their hour of pain. 


But deem not that she can forget, 
Howe’er she scorn the past ; 

Love’s fate upon one die is set, 
And that for her is cast. 


’Tis not the lover that is lost, 
The love, for which we grieve ; 

But for the price which they have cost, 
The memory which they leave. 


The knowledge of the bitter truth— 
Contrast of word and deed— 

That Hope. religion of our youih, 
Can falsify her creed— 


Trusting affection, confidence, 
The holy, and the deep; 

Feelings which rain’d sweet infucuce— 
It is for these we weep. - 
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Mai:len, I p:ty thee, thy (rust 
Too short a life hath known; 

Too soon thy temple is in dust, 
Thy first fond faith o’erthrown. 


The heart betray'd believes no more, 
Distrust eats in the mind; 

Never may afler-time restore 
The years it leaves behind. 


The Plates deserve praise. Queen 
Esther at the banquet, d ing Ha- 
man, is an elaborate production by E. 
Finden, as the reader will imagine, after 
Martin, for who else would grasp at so 
vast a scene for miniature engraving. 
Landseer’s Monkey raking the chest- 
nuts off the stove with the cat’s paw, 
is spiritedly engraved by R. Greaves. 
The Japanese Palace, Dresden, has 
Prout’s fine light and shade beautifully 
copied by J. Carter; and the Boa 
Ghaut, by E. Finden, after Westall, is 
an exquisite picture of the sublime in 
nature, and the beautiful in art. 

To such attractions as we have men- 
tioned, need we add a formal testimony 
to the merits of the present Forget-Me- 
Not? 








HFricndship’s Offering, 
Turis volume is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Queen, and it is worthy of 
her Majesty’s gracious patronage. By 
the way, large paper copies of the 
Annuals, with India proofs, and costly 
bindings, make elegant presents even 
about Court. They are specimens of 
national art which either of the world’s 
sovereigns may well be proud of. 

We noticed the Plates of Friendship’s 
Offering at some length in our No. 456, 
but on looking over the volume, we 
hardly think their context with the 
letter- press close enough. We have 
also quoted one of the most striking 
pieces in No. 457, so that we must sum 
up by saying the ree volume is in 
every respect equal to either of its pre- 
decessors. In merit the — pieces 
generally predominate. Here is a tale 
of intense interest : 


THE COUNTESS LAMBERTI. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Sne still was young; but guilt and tears 
Ou her had done the work of years : 
*Twas in a house of penitence 
She dwelt ; and, saving unto one, 
A sorrowing woman meek and kind, 
Words spake she unto none. 


And ‘twas about the close of May, 
When they two sate from all apart, 

In the warm light of parting day, 
That sbe unsealed her burdened heart, 


««They married me when I was young, 
A very child in years ; 

They married me at the dagger’s point, 
Amid my prayers and tears, 
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**To Count Lamberti I was wed— 
He to the Pope was brother— 

They made me swear my faith to him 
The while I loved anutber! 

Ay, while T loved to such excess, 

My love than madness scarce was less! 


“‘T would have died for him— and so 
He would have done for me! 
Lamberti’s years were thrice mine own, 
A proud, cold man was he. 


- His brow was scarred with many wounds, 
His eye was stern and grave, 
He was a soldier from his youth, 
And all confessed him braye— 
He'd been in many foreign lands, 
And 'mong the Moors a slave. 


*« [ thought of bim like Charlemagne, 
Or any knight of old: 

When | was a babe upon the knee 
His deeds to me they told. 


“*I knew the songs they made of him ; 
I sung thein when a child : 
, Giuseppe sung them too with me— 
He loved his perils wild. 


“I tell thee, he was stern and gray, 
’ _ His years were thrice mine own! 
That I was to Giuseppe pledged 
To all my kin was kuown. 


«“« My heart was to Giuseppe vowed ; 
Love was our childhood’s lot; 

1 loved him ever—never knew 
The time I loved him not. 


‘* He was an orphan, and the last 
Of an old line of pride : 

My father took him for his son— 
He was unto our house allied. 


« And he within our house was bred, 
From the same books in youth we read, 
Our teachers were the same—and he 
Was as a brotber unto me; 
A brother !—no I never knew 
How warm a brother’s love might be, 
But dearer every year he grew ! 


« Love was our earliest, only life : 
‘Twin forms that bad one heart 
Were we—and for each other lived 

And bever thought to part ! 


«« My father had him trained for war ; 
He went to Naples where he fought: 

And then the Count Lamberti came, 
And my hand from my father sought. 


“‘ He wooed me nut; I did not know 
Why he was ever at my side— 

Why, when he rode unto the chase, 
My father bade me with him ride. 


“No, no !—and when Lamberti spoke 
Of love, I misbelieving heara— 

And strangely gazed into his face 
Appalled at every word. 


*« It seemed to me as if there fell 

From some old saiut a tone of hell ; 

As if the hero-heart of pride 

Giusep* and I had sanctified 

Among the heroes of old time, 

Before me blackened stood with crime ! 


“* That night my father sought my room, 
And furious betwixt rage and pride, 
He bade me on an early day 
Prepare to be Lamberti’s bride. 


“I thought mv father too was mad—- 
Yet sileutly I heard him speak ; 
I had no power for word or sign, 
But the hot blood forsook my cheek ; 
«« And my heart beat with desperate pain, 
The sting of rage was at its core, 
Tb-re was a tumult in my brain, 
And I fell senseless to the floor. 
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« At length upon my knees J prayed 
My father to regard the vow 

Which to Giuseppe I had made— 
Oh God ! his furious brow, 

His curling lip of sneering scorn, 
Like fiends they haunt me now ! 


“ Ay, spite my vows, they made me wed, 
he as I was 1n years— 

At the dagger’s point they married me 
Amid my prayers and tears | 


—‘* Our palace was at Tivoli, 

An ancient place of Roman pride, 
Girt round with a sepulchral wood, 
Wherein a ruined temple stood ; 

And there, whilst I was yet a bride, 
I saw Giuseppe at my side! 


‘* My own Giuseppe !—he had come 
From Naples with a noble train— 

He came to woo me, and to wed '— 
Would God we ne’er had met again! 


«‘ Lamberti’s speech still harsher grew, 
And danker still bis spirit’s gloom ; 

And with a stern and fierce command 
He hurried me to Rome. 


—‘ Thad a dream—three times it came— 
I saw, as plainly as by day, 

A horrid thing—the bloody place 
Where young Giuseppe lay. 


«I saw them in that ancient wood— 
I heard him wild!y cal! on God— 

I saw bim left alone—alone 
Upon the bloody sod! 


“© | knew the murderers--they were two— 
I saw them with my sleeping eye, 

And yet I knew them, voice and linb— 

I saw them plainly murder him, 

In the old wood at Tivoli! 

Three times the dream was sent to me, 
It could not be a lie: 


« [knew it could notbe alie— __ 

I kuew his precious blood was spilt— 
I saw the murderer, day by day, 

Dwell calmly in his guilt! 


« No wonder that a frenzy came! 
At midnight from my bed I leapt, 
I snatched a dagger in my rage— 
I stabbed him as he slept ! 


«I say I stabbed him as he slept !— 
It wes a horrid deed of blood : 

But then I knew that he had slain 
Giuseppe in the wood! 


** I told my father of my dream, 
I watched bim every word I spake— 
He tried to laugh my dream to scorn, 
And yet I saw his body quake. 


“ They fetched Giuseppe from the wood, 
And a great funeral feast they had; 
They buried Count Lamberti too, 
And said that I was mad. 


“I was not mad—and yet I bore 
A curse that was not less; 

And many, many years went on 
Of gloomy wretchedness. 


“I saw my father how he grew 
An old man ere his prime; 

I knew the penance-pain he bore 
For that accursed crime. 


«TI, too—there isa weight of sin 
Upon ny soul—it will not hence! 

Tis therefore that my life is given 
To one long penitence!” 


The binding of this year’s Offering 
is improved : in its way, it is as fine a 
piece of art as any within. 




















Fhe Amulet. 


Tue same fine, but sensible tone, cha- 
racterises the gravities and gaieties of 
this year’s volume as in former years. 
The —_ are fewer in number, but 
their length is justified by their increas- 
ed interest. Among the poetry we 
notice a beautiful piece, Darkness, by 
the Rev. R. Pollok, author of the Course 
of Time; and a pathetic Cameronian 
Ballad, by the Ettrick Shepherd. Miss 
Mitford has narrated a pleasant domes- 
tic anecdote in her usual happy style ; 
and Mrs. Hall has an Irish Story to add 
to the mosaic of letters. An amiable 
feeling runs through a brief paper, 
Home, Country, all the world, by James 
Montgomery. We have abridged to 
suit our limits, and, we think, so as 
not to impair the story,— 


THE ROMAN MERCHANT. 
By the O’ Hara Family. 


Tue Norman and Welsh lords of the 
Pale, in Ireland, determined, in the first 
instance, upon building themselves in 
from the natives of the country in which 
they colonized ; that is, at such seasons 
as they did not deem convenient for vo- 
luntary rencontre in the field, or by wile, 
with their detested neighbours. The 
rudely-wrought and ungraceful square 
castles, without adjunct of any kind, 
which to this day abound in Ireland, 
were the results of their earlier attempts 
to indulge this love of solitude. Soon 
after, walled towns sprang up in the 
land, still to keep out all pure-blooded 
descendants of Heber and Heremon. 
But this could not last. The general 
similarities of human nature began, in 
the course of time, to attract and ap- 
proach each other among the two peo- 
ple. Common wants, suggesting com- 
mon interests, had the usual and inevit- 
able effect of levelling the barriers of 
exclusiveness on the one hand, and of 
qualifying hatred on the other; and long 
before Cromwell’s devastating visit to 
Treland, neither double-curtained walls, 
nor lines of circumvallation, nor massive 
gates, nor yet laws stronger than any of 
these, were able to keep the Anglo- 
Normans and the mere Irish from 
mixing together. By degrees, that part 
of the wall of the Pale-town running be- 
tween the two communities was thrown 
down, or suffered to fall into decay ; and 
the quickly-blending races then agreed 
to let one continued wall enclose and 
protect both. 

In this manner two towns would have 
become a single town, known to the 
world by asingle name. And such was 
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the case with respect to Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, Kilkenny, and other places of 
considerable and even of much less note 
in the west, the south, and the middle of 
Ireland. Either a relic of the old sfirit 
of making distinctions, or else common 
parlance, continued, however, to desig- 
nate separately the two clusters of 
houses thus massing together, by the 
names of English-town, and Irish-town ; 
or else, while that quarter, originally 
English, was distinguished by the geo- 
graphical name equally applying to both, 
the mazes of streets of Milesian archi- 
tecture retained their mere Irish title. 

And this ‘ distinction without a dif- 
ference’’ (no common-place quotation) 
exists at the present day ; and so we ar- 
rive at our story. 

The sunny side of the main street 
of Irish-town, shows a straight line of 
humble houses—some very humble— 
the most considerable not more than 
two stories high; they are all old, or 
oldish, and here and there runs up a 
gable-front with round stone chimneys, 
that speaks of absolute antiquity. 

Amid all the quiet and listlessness of 
the little street, a remarkable man, lead- 
ing a small cart, drawn by an ass, entered 
it by a cross-street, at the country side 
of the Irish-town, and attracted imme- 
diate attention. He wore a costume 
which, to whatever nation or tribe it be- 
longed, aot ae ai him a stranger, not 
only in that town, but in Ireland. This 
consisted visibly of a loosely-fashioned 
great-coat, of a brown colour, reaching 
nearly to his toes, secured tightly at his 
throat, and girt round his middle with a 
leathern belt and buckle; of russet 
boots, falling in folds to his ancles ; and 
of a head-dress of red linen, or some 
such cloth, wound round and round his 
forehead. Having turned the corner of 
the street he raised his eyes, which had 
been previously fixed on the ground, as 
if to note the situation of alittle inn, to 
which he might have been directed; and 
then the interest of the shop-keepers of 
Irish-town increased ten-fold. Those 
eyes were very large, deep black, sad, 
mysterious, and yet tranquil; his nose 
was long, slightly hooked, and promi- 
nent; his cheeks and whole visage 
swarthy and thought-worn: but what 
most attracted notice was his short, 
thick, coal-black beard, which almost 
completely hid- his mouth, his chin alto- 
gether, and, when again he bent his head 
to his breast, made a black spot even on 
the surface of his dark-brown robe. 
Those who looked at him could not call 
him old, nor even advanced in years, 
though they hesitated to call him young. 
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His pace was as heavy as his face seemed 
to be serious. The dust of travel was 
on his dress, his huir, his whiskers, and 
slightly on that strange beard. Al- 
tho. gh he appeared leading the little 
cart, no one thought of classing him 
with the vulgar of any country, who per- 
form such humble offices ; nay, whether 
from natural character, or from former 
rank, he impréssed himself as a person 
of vague superiority. His cart was well 
loaded with trunks, boxes, and bales 
packed in sackcloth or in matting. 

The little inn stood the last house but 
one to the bridge, at the further end of 
the street. He gained the open gate- 
way which Jed into its stable-yard ; 
halted his ass; turned his face towards 
the opposite houses; fixed his regards 
on one—a very humble one—of which 
the closed door and shutters told that it 
was uninhabited and to be let; wiped 
his heated brow with the wide sleeve of 
his gaberdine ; and then, still taking not 
the least notice of the many curious eyes 
bent upon him, again put his hand to 
his ass’s halter, and led it to one of the 
stables of the inn. 

More than one of the shopkeepers of 
Trish-town, after debating with their 
neighbours the probable country, rank, 
profession, and religion of the stranger, 
passed over to the inn to hold consulta- 
tion on the same points with its shrewd 
and observant landlady. But they only 
found her as much surprised and as cu- 
rious as they were themselves. Her, 
new guest, after seeing his little beast 
well disposed of, had summoned her 
servants to unload his cart, and caused 
them to convey its trunks, boxes, and 
packages into a private room ; and then, 
placing a purse in her hands, retired 
after his property, ordering a frugal 
dinner. Since that moment, neither she 
nor any one in her house had seen him. 
He kept his door locked, and objected 
to open it till the hour of dinner. His 
language was English, broadly marked 
with a foreign accent and idiom; yet he 
made himself sufficiently intelligible. 

Conjecture continued at a stand for 
many hours. At last, in the cool of the 
evening, the good folk of Irish-town 
saw the same man issue from the inn, 
dressed like one of themselves, his beard 
gone, and a decent three-cocked hat on 
his head, instead of the unchristian- 
looking pile of red linen. He crossed 
the little bridge, and passed ‘ into 
town.’’? Again his landlady was con- 
sulted, and her answers, while they gave 
more information than before, caused 
more surprise. At dinner he had asked 
of her the name and residence of the pro- 
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prietor of the house which was to be let 
in the street, and noted down both in his 
tablets ; and after his meal, he, a second 
time, went up to hischamber; there cut 
and shaved off his beard, and changed 
his dress; when he had done dressing, 
locked his door on the outside; and 
finally left her house, as her neighbours 
had observed, without speaking another 
word. 

This unknown, and perhaps infidel 
and dangerous, was about to become, 
then, a citizen of Irish-town! And 
what were his means of support, and 
what were they to be? Would he live 
in the house as a private gentleman, or 
would he open the shop and carry on 
some business? If so, what business ? 

(He takes the house.) _ 

He went over to the inn; returned 
with all its spare hands carrying the 
luggage of his cart ; and before nightfall 
he had ‘secured his door, and he was 
alone in his house, the light of a candle 
shining through the chinks of one of the 
windows. That wasa memorable nightin 
the charitable club-room of Irish-town. 

The earliest riser among his neigh- 
bours, next morning, saw his shop open, 
and an ample stock of various articles 
handsomely disposed in its. little bow 
window, and hanging at its door. These 
consisted of a strange medley :—woollen 
and linen; showy jewellery; tobacco 
and snuff; books and pamphlets; 
knives, scissars, needles, and such mat- 
ters ; ready-made shoes and boots ; and 
flaunting coloured engravings, mostly of 
divine or sacred subjects. All Irish- 
town were soon up and stirring ; and, 
one by one, his competitors walked ob- 
servantly by his door, or entered his new 
establishment, in a more blunt and 
friendly manner, to wish him good mor- 
row and a welcome. They found him 
sitting behind his counter gravely, and 
like a man of business “ taking stock,’’ 
as they believed, in a large book. He 
received all his visiters politely, and if he 
did not return their smiles or good- 
humoured sayings, he was not backward 
in replying to their merely complimentary 
or friendly expressions. All curious 
inquiries about strange articles, in his 
shop he answered off-hand, and satis- 
factorily. He was asked if he proposed 
to stay some time among his new 
neighbours ; and he said—* I hope so ; 
I have taken the house for seven years.’’ 
Was he not a foreigner? ‘Yes; a 
native of Rome.’? And his name? 
“ Bartolini.” In a few days Bartolini 
went by the name of ‘ the Roman Mar- 
chant,”’ and never afterwards was. other- 
wise designated. 
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‘Soon after his settlement in Irish- 
town he was imore than once invited to a 
neighbour’s house; he declined the 
civility with his usual blandness, but so 
firmly and gravely as to put an end to 
future solicitations. He asked no one 
to Ais house; and, in fact, from the 
night it became his, until he was no 
longer master of it, it never was entered 
by any one, except by the customers, or 
chance visiters of his shop. Proposals 
were made to him to become a member 
of the charitable club of the parish. He 
readily consented, and sent in treble the 
amount of the specified subscription, but 
never went to the club-room : and here 
it may be mentioned, that to the poor of 
every description, to the wandering 
beggar at his door, and to distressed ob- 
jects in the suburbs, he gave liberally 
and continually. And thus passed. his 
life, for years ; holding no communica- 
tion with his kind, beyond what a return 
of mere passing good manners demanded 
of him; indeed, never speaking, but 
when spoken to; a true hermit, though 
not of the desert; a man esteemed and 
thought well of, though, from year to 
year, still as much unknown, and as 
much a mystery to his neighbours, as he 
had been the first day of his appearance 
in the street. 

It was more than five years after his 
coming to Irish-town, that, one morn- 
ing, the Roman Merchant’s sho ap- 
| shut at an unusually late hour. 

eople wondered, but supposed he had 
overslept himself. Hours wore away, 
and still he was not seen engaged, as 
usual, in taking down his shutters. 

They knocked loudly at his door—they 
thundered at it; no one stirred within. 
A little alarmed, they began to surmise 
that he might have gone to purchase 
goods before day-break; for it was 
winter time. 

To ascertain this point, some went to 
the cabin of an old woman who took care 
of his ass and cart. The ass and cart 
were under their shed, in her yard; of 
course, he had not left the town, as had 
been ‘supposed, as he never did so with- 
out them. Consternation as to his fate 
took possession of the minds of his 
neighbours. 

Noon came; night was drawing on; 
authorities of the borough caused his 
house to be forcibly entered; he was 
not in it; he had not slept in his bed 
the previous night, for it was undisturbed 
after having been made up. In his 
little back parlour a humble supper was 
found laid out, a bottle of water to one 
hand, his single chair placed to the ta- 
ble, and the ashes of a turfen fire on the 
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hearth. All his property seemed un- 
touched. Every thing was sealed up, 
the house again secured, and inquiries 
set on foot in all directions. 

Days elapsed, and he was not heard 
of. The moment and the circum- 
stances, at and under which he had last 
been seen, now were carefully estab- 
lished. His street neighbours, the 
night before his disappearance, had no- 
ticed him locking his shop dvor; and 
then going towards “ the Ben steps,’’ 
upon his accustomed walk. Other in- 
dividuals had met him in the suburbs 
afterwards; and one had seen him, at a 
late hour, roaming through the church- 
yard. No further could he be accounted 


or. 

At about the end of a week, spent in 
vain searches and conjectures, some 
youths of the suburbs were amusing 
themselves, vaulting over the tomb- 
stones in the churchyard of the cathe- 
dral. It was evening, and the winter’s 
moon began to rise, shining ghastly 
over a light sheet of snow which for 
some days had covered the ground. 
They recollected what description of 
place they were so merry in, and ‘half 
serious, half in jest, began to banter 
each others superstitious misgivings. 
One, stepping back in mock terror upon 
his companions, pointed to a far corner, 
among the stems of two rows of trees, 
and said that “ the sperit of the Roman 
Marchant was watching them!”’ All 
took to flight, in laughing confusion, 
along the narrow pathway, pushing and 
jostling each other. Two of them slipt 
on the snow, and fell to one side among 
the graves. Their kicking and strug- 

ling displaced a loose and carelessly 
Foaped mound, and the hand and arm of 
a man, gloved and clothed, started up 
between them, cold and stiff, from the 
earth. They were the hand and the 
arm of the Roman Merchant. The fact 
was established when, by the light of 
lanterns and torches, a crowd, whom 
their cries had summoned, disinterred 
the body. 

It was fully dressed. Even the poor 
man’s hat was found in his ill-made 
grave. Closer investigation showed, 
that, along with the key of his shop, his 
purse had been left in his pocket, his 
old-fashioned but valuable watch in his 
fob, and a mourning ring, of value too, 
upon his finger. They touched some- 
thing hard at his breast—it was the 
handle of a dagger, which they could 
not at first pull out ; the blade traversed 
the middle of his heart, and its point ap- 

eared at his back. The death-blow 
had been -unerripg and .vehement, and 
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must have killed him before he could 
have felt it. 

Who struck it? Thut was the ques- 
tion of every tongue, but it remained 
unanswered. It remains unanswered to 
the present hour; although the motives 
of the unknown assassin are darkly 
imagined and hinted at, whenever this 
true and unvarnished story is related—- 
and it is still related—in our Irish- 
town. 

The fact of finding his money, watch, 
and ring, untouched upon his person, 
removed the first natural suspicion, that 
the Roman Merchant had been set upon 
in athirst of plunder. It then became 
almost evident that hatred or revenge 
alone could have done a murder, of 
which the object was life—poor life, 
only: and of the primitive community 
whom he had chosen for his last earthly 
associates, not a heart or mind was 
found to attribute to its neighbour 
either of these baleful sentiments against 
the Roman Merchant. It was known 
and felt, that, although he had not per- 
mitted that close and continual intimacy 
which produces lively feelings of friend- 
ship, all had respected him for his de- 
meanour, admired and esteemed him for 
his charities, and compassionated him, 
as well for his hermit life, as for the un- 
explained misfortunes that must have 
influenced and shaped it. In what di- 
rection, then, was the deadly enemy to 
be sought? The dagger, when un- 
sheathed from his heart, suggested the 
first vague elucidation of the mystery. 
It was at once seen not to be of Irish, or 
even of English, manufacture; and an 
old military gentleman of the city, a na- 
tive,who, after half a life of foreign service, 
had returned to repose himself among 
his early friends, unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced it to have been made in Spain, 
by a hand well known to him, and to 
others who wrought with such tools. 
But other evidence, much more im- 
portant, though still not giving a clue to 
bed aed of the murderer, came to 


ight. 

The Roman Merchant’s little abode 
was again entered by competent au- 
thority. A more careful and minute 
search took place in it, after any docu- 
ments likely to tell who he really was, 
and who might have been his early 
friends and connexions in a distant land, 
In the drawer of his desk was found a 
sealed packet, with a superscription in a 
foreign language, which none of the 

ersons then present could translate. 

a old friar, half hiding in the suburbs, 
from the enuctments of the time, was 
summoned to their councils; he had 
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been a Salamanca student ; he declared 
the direction on the back of the packet, 
as well as the writing in the body of it, 
to be Spanish ; and he supplied the fol- 
lowing translation : first convincing all, 
that the writing was dated only some 
days before, from the residence of the 
murdered man. 

** To my ruthless and terrible enemy : 

“ You are upon my track again! 
After more thun five years of quiet, 
gained by successfully eluding you, you 
are upon my track again! After es- 
caping you seven times, in the four 
quarters of the globe, you have hunted 
me into this little nook of earth !—I 
know it—I am sure of it! Your blood- 
hound has crossed my path—the subtle 
devil whom you always sent forth to 
course after me through deserts and 
cities, over the most silent places, and 
into the thickest abodes of men, to mark 
me, and to fix me for your blow. 1 have 
once more seen him! This very day, 
though he does not think it—ay, beneath 
all his consummate disguises of feature 
and of person, I knew his eye !—this 
very day, among a crowd of humble 
peasants in my little shop, and at the 
very moment that he bargained with me 
for one of the paltry articles, by the sale 
of which to them I gain the only bread 
you have left me—this very day, he and 
I stood face to face. And now he has 
gone to tell you he has found me, and 
you will surely come, for the last time ! 
Yes! my relentless enemy !—my fate ! 
—my destruction-cloud !—already you 
have cast forward your thick shadow 
upon me ! 

‘¢ You will come for the last time, I 
say. Ay, for the last time; because I 
will not try to baffle you now. Hereto- 
fore I exerted the utmost skill and 
energy of man to save your soul from 
future fire (yes—you will die without 
regretting it!), and my own life from 
your hand, because I had injured you— 
because you were her blood—because 
she prayed for you to her God in heaven, 
and forgave me—and because, penetrated 
with a Christian’s sorrow for the past, 
it was my duty, as well as my heart’s 
great yearning, to preserve my wretched 
existence from one who had well fore- 
warned me of his thirst to end-it. But 
now, if after five years’ time for thought,: 
you come—after sending me out, a Cain 
upon the earth—after taking from me 
name and rank, fortune, friends, a 
country, human-kind—after using your 
— and your sway to disgrace and 

eggar me—after trampling me, tread- 
ing me with your heel, down, down into 
the duste-if now once more you come, 
























let it be for the last time! I cannot 
save you—it is doomed! Or, perhaps, 
notwithstanding my uncharitable fear of 
the stoniness of your fierce heart, per- 
haps my life alone stands between you 
and the capability of feeling forgiveness 
and remorse: perhaps, when you can 
see me stretched stiff at your feet—per- 
haps then, and then alone, it is decreed 
that you may relent—that out of the last 
of my earthly punishment will grow the 
first of your earthly repentance. Come, 
then! 
“ And yet, have I not already been 
— enough? Qh, very hard has 
n my life sinceI injured you! That 
you have sent me out to earn my bread 
in the sweat of my brow—me, nursed on 
the very knee of luxury and honour— I 
count as nothing. So much, at least, I 
ean thank you for. Humility, in all 
things, became my quick and full sense 
of my sin, and it has been my only so- 
lace. But remember !—your hand has, 
before now, struck sharp steel into my 
body ; and when you thought I fell to 
rise no more. whose foot spurned me ? 
“‘ Yet why remonstrate with you on 
this paper ?—you can never read the 
words 1 write, nor hear them read, till 
you have shed my blood ; and I do write 
them, only to hint to the Christian peo- 
ple who shall find my lifeless body, some 
shadowy explanation of the cause of my 
coming death. Give me no praise for 
suppressing your name, and all allusions 
that might lead to a discovery of it. An 
angel—and your child—your only, only 
child (alas! alas !—strike home when 
you strike next !—I merit it !)—she now 
watches my heart and its workings, and 
she can feel, if you cannot, why, at more 
than the hazard of a thousand lives, I re- 
frain from bringing to disgrace a name 
that I have already tarnished, through 
my treacherous love of the brightest 
creature that ever bore it. If they who 
shall find this paper ever publish it, then 
you may further reflect that, with a 
good omen of your coming, I called not 
on the arm of justice to shield me from 
you: but still, thank me not, nor on this 
account alone indulge remorse. Oh, 
may the expressions of sincere sorrow 
and misery I now give vent to move you 
to a more lively regret !—and that is a 
cheering hope. You have never before 
allowed my voice to reach you; you have 
stopped short my words with execra- 
tions, boisterous as a raging sea; you 
have interrupted them by outrage on my 
Person ; you have sent back my letters 
unopened ; you would have struck down 
any messenger from me. It is probable, 
then, that, all along, you have believed 
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me a hard-minded villain, untouched by 
the result of my own fearful crime. If 
so, let these, my last protestations, un- 
deceive you. I am penitent; humbly, 
crawlingly penitent. Come !—you will 
not find me raise a hand, an eye, against 
your hand, your eye. 

“7 am certain you will be minutely 
informed of my usual haunts abroad, in 
this little place, that so you may surprise 
me upon a secret spot. Knowing this, 
it is my resolve to tempt you to a haunt 
of mine, the most favourable for your 
purpose. Every night, henceforward, 
till the last—my last—I will loiter in a 
lonely corner of the burial-ground of the 
cathedral, already, or soon to be, well 
described to you; for thither, I am as- 
sured, your spy must have watched me 
repair, during my accustomed evening 
walk ! and there among the graves, and 
perhaps standing upon my own, there, in 
the dark, I will expect you. Not acry, 
not a loud word, shall expose you to de- 
tection. Come !—could I avoid you still, 
T would do it—no matter what words 
may have here escaped me; but is there 
the slightest hope that I can? After all 
that has passed, what corner of the wide 
earth is able to hide me from Ais eye, 
and your hand? And by walking out 
in the nights, as is my wont, and in the 
places I am accustomed to—particularly 
when you know not that J know—how 
shall I be accessary to my own death ? 
True, I might await you, trebly armed 
—but against whom? Her father !— 
unutterable horror is in the thought. 
Ay, come!—and let the last words I 
shall hear on earth be even her name ! 
Hers—growled forth as you will !’’ 

Thus ended the document. Of that 
anticipated meeting in the silent church- 
yard nothing but the resultis known. 
The paper was —- and that it 

roduced some of the effects hoped for 
the writer is thought by the good 
and Christian; for, some six months 
afterwards, a large wooden case came, 
directed to the mayor of the city, from 
Dublin, where it had been imported ; 
and upon opening it was founda marble, 
urn, with a pedestal, inscribed to “ The 
Roman Merchant.”’ 





The above tale is indeed honourable to 
Mr. Banim, the author, who, in graphic 
writing, is probably, second only to Sir 
Walter Scott. We do not forget his 
first Series of the O’Hara Tales, which 
made their way slowly but steadily into 
public estimation ; and the Editor of 
the Amulet has shown his good sense 
and taste in retaining such valuable aid 
as Mr. Banim’s pen. 
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The Plates of the Amulet are, for the 
most part, excellent. The Frontispiece, 
the Countess Gower and her Child, by 
W. Finden, after Lawrence, is a lovely 

icture, although the distance might 

ave been somewhat lighter. The 
figures, the child, the bust of its noble 
roother, are extremely delicate. The 
Resurrection, by Wallis, after Martin, 
is one of those astounding productions 
of art which it is barely possible to de- 
scribe. A Plate from Mr. Wood’s 
touching picture of “ the Orphans’’ has 
the name of C. Rolls as the Engraver ; 
but more truth than pleasantry has pass- 
ed in some of the newspapers on this 
matter. The actual Engraver is, we 
believe, Mr. A Duncan. We have only 
room to add that Cromwell at Marston 
Moor, by W. Greatbach, is one of the 
best plates in the volume: it is by Mr. 
Cooper, R. A., from a sketch by an 
unknown artist. There is as much can- 
dour in this as appears to have been 
wanted in the case of the Orphans plate. 

Preface-writers may take a hint from 
the Editor’s advertisement to the present 
volume; which is brief, but as grate- 
ful as the Editor of a successful work 
ought to be. 





The Mumourist. 
Tus is a new enterprise, and on that 
account we regret being compelled to 
own it is not a successful one. The 
whole is written by Mr. W. H. Har- 
rison, author of *¢ Tules of a Physician,”’ 
who would probably have produced a 
more sgieeelts work had he allowed a 
few contributors to chequer his pages. 
We confess it no easy task to be hu- 
mourous throughout a volume. Mr. 
Hood has succeeded in this way, as Mr. 
Mathews has in amusing a company for 
a whole evening ; but Hood and Mathews 
are rare aves in their line. The titles 
of many of the Tales in the Humourist 
are promising; but their fun is often 
flat, and they want variety of subject. 
We quote a sketch which appears to be 
one of the best in the volume: 
THE MODERN ULYSSES. 

No sooner was the hatchment mounted 
over the portico of Beechwood Hall, 
announcing that its late proprietor, Sir 
John Denyers, was dead, and that his 
widow had succeeded to the splendid 
mansion and broad lands, than it was 
hailed as the signal for attack, by all the 
unmarried men within a circumference 
of twenty miles. They flocked to her 
by scores, arrayed in the mourning cloak 
of condolence, endeavouring to snuggle 
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in their love under the disguise of sym- 
pathy. 

Her lawyer, a hale bachelor of sixty, 
requested she would do him the honour 
to consider him less in the light of a pro- 
fessional adviser than a friend zealous 
for her interests, and would fain have 

resented her with a title to his services 
in his shrivelled hand, but he had already 
given her a surfeit of parchment, and 
the man of law discovered that, although 
his suit had frequently been successful 
in those courts where the presiding god- 
dess is represented to be blind, it was 
quite another thing to plead his cause 
before a woman with her eyes open. 

In fact, ere she had worn the weeds 
of widowhood for six weeks, her paths 
were beset, and her dwelling besieged, 
and never, certainly, had woman a better 
chance of mending her luck, for there 
was not one of the whole five and forty 
lovers who was not willing to stake his 
life upon the sincerity and disinterested- 
ness of his affection. She could not 
open a window in her house, but a 
myriad of billet-doux came showering 
into it, like a snow-storm. She could 
not take a walk in her most private 
grounds, but a lover started from behind 
every bush, and flung himself upon his 
knees in the path before her. Others 
again, affecting bucolics, would wander 
forth into the fields, crook in hand, and 
carve her name upon every tree, to the 
great endangerment of her timber. 
Every domestic in her household was 
bribed by one or other of her suitors, 
and she was under the consequent ne- 
cessity of changing her establishment 
twice a year, from the lady’s maid to 
the stable-boy. 

While, however, there exists not a 
rebel in the citadel of the heart, the 
fortress will hold out long against ex- 
ternal assaults, and the widow had got 
some antediluvian notions into her head 
about “first love;’? ‘‘respect for the me- 
mory of the dead,’’ &c. which, although, 
no doubt, extremely silly, had the effect 
of disinclining her from a second specu- 
lation in the huzardous adventure of ma- 
trimony. 

As the numbers of her suitors ‘in- 
creased, their individual chances of suc- 
cess, of course, diminished, and, their 
audacity being in the exact ratio of their 
despuir, her own mansion was no sanc- 
tuary against the intrusion of her un- 
bidden guests. 

The matchless impudence of one of 
her visiters deserves particular record. 
It happened that, one day, the widow 
went out, for several hours, to call on a 
friend at some distance, leaving only.two 
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male domestics, the bntler and a foot- 
boy in the house. Towards evening, a 
horseman rode up to the hall door, and 
applied himself with more than ordinary 
energy to the knocker. He was a tall, 
military-looking personage, with a cast 
of features which might have been 
termed handsome, but for a certain 
cynical expression, which much de- 
tracted from their pleasing effect. The 
stranger flung his rein to the boy, de- 
siring him to take his horse to the stable 
and have it well fed and littered down 
forthe night, and then stalked into the 
house, and, notwithstanding reiterated 
announcements from the servants in 
chorus of “ Mistress is not at home, 
Sir,”? stopped not until he reached the 
dining-parlour, when, turning to the 
butler, who had followed him, he said, 
“ Here, let that valise be taken up into 
her ladyship’s chamber, and let a fire be 
lit there, for it’s rather cool.’’ 

“‘ Very cool, indeed,’’ said the do- 

mestic, applying the epithet to the 
speaker and not to the weather, and was 
meditating some impertinent observa- 
tion, when the stranger, carelessly, as if 
it had been his handkerchief, drew a 
pistol from each pocket, and placed it on 
the table before him. 
' The butler, who had a morta) dread 
of fire-arms, quitted the apartment in 
haste, as if to do the stranger’s bidding, 
but, in reality, to communicate to his 
fellow-domestics, the females, his sus- 
pilose of the character of the guest. 
Their conversation was, however, soon 
interrupted by the violent ringing of the 
bell, and it was some time before 
Geoffry could summon courage to 
answer it. 

“ Your pleasure, sir?” said he, re- 
entering the dining-parlour. 

‘‘Some dinner !”’ responded the other. 

The butler paused, but, at length, 
said, “* Very sorry, sir, but we have not 
got any thing in the house.”’ 

“Then look in the poultry-yard,”’ 
was the reply, ‘and let me have a 
broiled chicken in half an hour.’’ 

The other stared, but the stranger’s 
eyes happening to fall upon the pistols, 
Geotfry seemed to understand the ap- 

eal, and, being anxious to go off first, 

urried out to counsel the sacrifice of a 
chicken to their common safety. In the 
course of the half hour, the dish was 
smoking before the guest, who, having 
no notion of glasses being placed on ta- 
ble for the mere purpose of ornament, 
pronounced the monosyllable ‘‘ Wine.’’ 

“If you please, sir,’’ said Geoffry, “we 
can’t re at any, for mistress has got the 
key of the wine-cellar in her pocket.” 


“ Nonsense !’? exclaimed the other, 
«¢ who ever heard of a wine-cellar with 
only one key ?— why, keys in a great 
man’s house are like pistols, there are 
always two of a pattern.”’ 

The allusion had its effect; Geoffry 
vanished in an instant, and shortly reap- 
peared as Ganymede. 

In a few minutes afterwards, the noise 
of wheels announced the return of Lady 
Denyers, who, on being informed of the 
stranger’s arrival, like a woman of spirit, 
went straight into the dining-room to 
demand an explanation. On the next 
instant, the servants heard aJoud scream 
from their mistress, and, concluding that 
she was murdered, they, very dutifully, 
ran out of the house, and set off, at full 
speed, each in a different direction, for 
the doctor. 

It seemed that no sooner had the lady 
cast her eyes upon her visiter, than she 
uttered a piercing shriek, and sank upon 
the carpet. Now, when a man faints 
away, the approved method of treatment 
is to kick and cuff him till he recover, 
but, with a woman, the case is somewhat 
different. The stranger raised her in 
his arms, threw half a glass of water in 
her face, and poured the remainder 
down her throat, and, at last, succeeded 
in restoring the patient. 

*‘ And is it really you, Sir John ?”’ 
exclaimed the lady, when she became 
somewhat tranquil. 

“: Ay, in very deed, Caroline,’’ was 
the reply; “ ghosts do not drink Ma- 
deira and devour chickens.’’ 

*‘ Then you were not killed and eaten 
by those frightful Ashantees ?”’ 

“You greatly wrong that very re- 
spectable and much-slandered people,’? 
said Sir John; “ they have better tastes, 
and preferred my society to my flesh, 
insomuch that I had some difficulty in 
escaping from their hospitalities.”’ 

“IT hope, my dear,” said the lady, 
“ you were duly sensible of their atten- 
tions?” 

«¢ I] was very nearly being insensible 
to them and every thing else, for the 
worthy gentleman who did me the ho- 
nour to engross my society, seeing me 
determined on quitting him, followed 
me as far as he could, and then fired a 
parting salute from his musket, into 
which he had, inadvertently, put a bullet, 
and left me with half an ounce of lead in 
my shoulder.”’ 

‘ O dear!’? exclaimed the lady, “¢‘ how 
very horrid! and did you walk all the 
way in that state ?”? 

“ I did not walk two hundred yards, 
my love, for I fell into a bysh, exhausted. 
from loss of blood, when i was picked 
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up by an Ashantee damsel of sixty, 
whose charms would have made your 
ladyship jealous, and who extracted the 
ball, put a — of herbs to my wound, 
and smuggled me down to Cape Coast 
Castle, where I found the report of my 
death so well authenticated, that I was 
challenged by an Hibernian brother of- 
ficer for presuming to doubt it.” 

« And were you so rash as to fight 
with him?” 

‘< No, for I had not time, being anxious 
to embark for England, to relieve your 
anxieties and to save my executors as 
much trouble as possible. But how is 
my nephew ?”’ 

“ O, in high health and spirits, and 
inconceivably vain of the title.”’ 

“‘T am sorry for that, because I have 
not quite done with it.’ 

At this moment a noise was heard in 
the passage, occasioned by the return of 
the domestics, bringing with them the 

se comitatus and fourteen of the 
dy’s lovers, who, taking it for granted 
that the ferocious ruffian would have 
escaped before their arrival, valiantly 
rushed to her rescue. 

When, however, they heard the voice 
of the intruder in the parlour, it became 
a point of precedence among them 
which should enter first: at length, a 
clown, in the back-ground, pressing 
forward to get a glimpse of what was 
going on, inadvertently applied the 
stimulus of a pitchfork to the rear of 
the man before him, who communicating 
the impetus to the next, it passed on to 
the van, and they all blundered into the 
room, where, to their utter astonish- 
ment, they beheld the living Sir John 
téte a téte with his lady. 

Doubtless, you will conclude the 
baronet enacted Ulysses on the occa- 
sion, and drove out his rivals at point of 
sword. Credit me, reader, he did no 
such thing: he was an old soldier, and 
a man of the world, and knew better 
than to make enemies of fourteen block- 
heads; so he ordered up a dozen of 
claret, and they made a night of it. 


The Embellishments are 50 Cuts, in- 
cluding Vignettes, by Rowlandson.— 
They lead us into pleasant associations, 
if nut themselves the immediate sources 
of mirth :—we think of his Syntaz plates, 
and laugh again at the fat plump legs 


and arms of his figures: the profiles too 
have much of the sleekness and oiliness 
of genuine humour: the rotundity of 
some of his fat figures is stupendous ; 
nay, even the dogs partake of that great 
essential to mirth—fat. 
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The Juvenile Forget= Me=Not. 


Tus is quite equal to any of Mrs. 
Hall’s former volumes. There is the 
same soft-breathing affection in its 
pages; and, what is important, the 
principle of writing for children is very 
prettily and appropriately illustrated in 
the several pieces. 

We cannot notice all of them; but the 
Sun-flower, a Floral Colloquy, by Miss 
Dagley, and Gaspard and his Dog, by 
Mrs. Hall, are among our favourites. 
There is, too, a pleasing paper in the 
form of a Boy’s Letter, which we have 
somewhat abridged ; premising that the 
fair authoress seems to have forgotten 
that Exeter Change was not standing 
last summer, when the letter must have 
been written, from its noticing the ac- 
cession of William IV. 


A LITTLE BOY’S LETTER FROM LONDON. 
By Miss Jewsbury. 


O pear mamma, what a great, large, 
wonderful place this is !—as large as a 
million villages joined all in a row !—I 
do think even our town could be set 
down in one of the squares; and if a 
hundred streets were swallowed up, I 
don’t think the rest would miss them. 
e e e ° 


Perhaps you know that we have got 
anew king now—he is called William 
the IV.—and I heard him proclaimed 
at Temple Bar, where the city gates are, 
and they were shut; and if the king 
himself had been there, he could not 
have been let through, without knock- 
ing and telling his name and errand ; so 
the procession did so, and then it was 
let through, to proclaim that the Duke 
of Clarence was king. I saw him yes- 
terday in a carriage, but I did not see 
that he looked any different from what 
he did last year when he passed through 
Westbury. In the procession there was 
the Lord Mayor’s gilt coach — you 
may tell Mary it was nothing but glass 
and gold—and the heralds, who pro- 
claimed the new king, wore something 
like wagoners’ frocks, made of stiff 
gold cloth; and I heard “ God save the 
King’? played by fifteen trumpets alto- 
gether; and you might have walked on 
the heads of the people, as old nurse 
says; and when they shouted, it was 
like the roaring of the sea; and my 
uncle says I shall go to Windsor to see 
the dead king lie in state, before he is 
buried, for that is a very grand sight 
too. Yesterday I saw a real live lion eat 
his supper, and several leopards, and 
tigers, and panthers, and a hyena, and 
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many other animals too; and I was a 
little frightened just at first, for Exeter 
Change is no larger than our church, 
and the cages stand all round, and don’t 
look so very strong; and when eight 
o’clock came, all the beasts began to 
grow impatient. First there was a 
growling among them, and then they 
rubbed themselves against the iron bars 
of the cages, and the leopards put their 
paws through, but you may guess I did 
not offer to shake hands with the gen- 
tlemen, though their skin is covered 
with pretty spots, and they jump about 
like greyhounds. The keepers were 
very busy dividing the meat, which was 
legs and shins of beef, into proper parts ; 
and at last they went up to the old lion, 
who is always fed first—and then what 
@ roaring there was !—I quite fancied 
I was in a forest, only I felt very glad I 
was not. The old lion and his wife had 
waited more patiently for their suppers 
than any other animals, but the keeper 
teazed the old fellow a little, just to show 
us what he could do; and when the bone 
was flung into the den—for they don’t 
feed these animals by holding their meat 
to them, or they might chance to bite 
off a finger or two just by accident— 
well, when the bone was flung to the 
lion—oh, mamma, I shall never forget 
his eyes, for they flared just like two 
lamps ! —-and he crouched down and 
clutched the bone, and roared, as much 
as to say, “take it back if you dare ;’’ 
but his face was so grand, it made me 
tremble, though I knew I was safe—I 
felt, mamma, just as I did last year 
when I heard the thunder among the 
mountains. I shall never forget that 
lion; there was another, but he was 
more —_ and yet did not make 
me tremble half so much. The leopards, 
and tigers, and panthers, took their 
meat playfully, but it was very terrible 
play—I should not like them to play 
with me, I know. The laughing hyena, 

oor old fellow !—was as tame as our 

eptune, almost as stupid—he let the 
keeper plague him, and yet never grunted 
or grumbled; and he took his meat 
quietly from the keeper’s hand. The 
panthers had each a very tough beef- 
steak; but they soon managed to tear it 
to pieces, and then lay down and licked 
their lips very merrily. There were two 
elephants, not ‘fine fellows, but very 
funny ones: one was let out, and walk- 
ed down the hall, and rang a bell when 
he was desired, and opened his mouth, 
expecting, no doubt, that something 
should be put in it; and his trunk re- 
minded me of a large, large leech, 
screwing itself about, and sucking hold 
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of every thing within reach. It is very 
odd, but when all the other animals 
were roaring, and jangling the bars of 
their cages, I thought that if they had 
broken loose, I should have run to the 
elephants to protect me, and I think 
they would, though they were very ugly. 
After the animals had been fed, the pe- 
licans were let out, and they scuffled up, 
flap, flapping their wings, just like great 
geese. They had each about three 
dozen small fish put in a bucket of wa- 
ter, and they scooped them out as fast 
as I could count, for their bills are half 
a yard long, and the bottom one that 
has a bag to it is just like a shrimper’s 
net. They made every one laugh 
heartily. And afterwards I saw the 
snakes ; they are kept in boxes, and 
= up in flannel, like little babies : 
but I am sure you will be tired, so I 
will tell you all about the birds and 
monkeys another time, and about the 
Zoological Garden, which I like better 
than Exeter Change, because the poor 
things must be happier in fresh air, 
though many of them were starved to 
death last winter. And, mamma, I have 
seen the Tower. I can’t awhile tell 
you all the history of it, but very likely 
you know that it stands upon twelve 
acres of ground within the walls, and 
that before it was used as a prison, it 
was a palace; and that now it is only a 
curiosity, but it is very curious indeed. 
@ @ e 


I have also heard a musical instru- 
ment; my uncle calls it the musical 
mountain, but its real name is the Apol- 
lonicon, played by a steam engine; some 
of its sounds made me think of the roar 
of the lion, but some of its tunes were 
very soft, softer than your piano. 

My uncle has taken me to some ex- 
hibitions, but I don’t understand pic- 
tures, though I am nine years old. I 
liked Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portraits 
of the kings, and generals, and people, 
for I saw them lighted up with gas, and 
the light made the uniforms look very 
beautiful; and I thought our own 
George IV. looked more like a king 
than all the rest of the kings, and even 
emperors, that were hung up with him, 
though, in one picture, he had not half 
so much gold lace ro his clothes. I 
have been to the Thames Tunnel, a 
road that is being dug under the river 
Thames; and as it will be always dark 
because of _— under ground, lamps 
will always be lighted. It made me 
shiver rather, just as if I was walking 
into a vault; and it was strange to think 
that a river was rolling over your head, 
and ships sailing over your head, and 
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steam vessels and boats, all over your 
head. 

I have seen Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
and it is a quarter of a quarter of a mile 
long, and it was thirty-five years in 
building, and the hours on the great 
clock are marked in figures two feet 
long, and the great clock itself measures 
nineteen yards round; and from the 
floor up to the ball at the tip top of the 
dome, are six hundred and sixteen.steps, 
more than enough to tire one pair of 
legs, I should think; and the great bell, 
that only tolls when the king and queen, 
and a few other people, die, can be 
heard twenty miles off; and the whis- 
pering gallery brings whatever is whis- 
pered on one side, close to your ear on 
the other; and when a door is shut op- 
posite to you, it makes a noise like 
cannonading. And Lord Nelson lies 
buried in the tomb that Cardinal Wolsey 
intended for himself, and I am glad of 
it, for he deserved it much better. 


This we take to be a very pretty model 
of a juvenile letter, and such a letter es 
many of the “larger growth’? would be 
happy enough to write. Its simplicity is 
worth a volume of the idle gossip and 
worse spirit which men write in later 
years. 





Literarp Souvenir. 


T1s-volume has perhaps been the most 
striking of all the Annuals. We do not 
mean to say it has been the most flourish- 
ing; although we believe its success to 
have equalled any of them. At all events 
the Souvenir is of higher grade than some 
of the works that pretend to foremost 
character. Our specimens are not, 
however, of the gay caste. Much of 
the poetry is good. First, there is The 
Legend of the Haunted Tree, by Mr. 
Praed ; next is Waterloo, or the French 
version of the battle and its results; 
the Three Guests, a tale of nearly one 
hundred verses, by Mary Howitt ; some 
sweet lines by T. K. Hervey; the In- 
dian Girl’s Lament ; Lines on a Dead 
Child; En¢sleigh, by the author of 
Dartmoor ; the Maiden’s Garland; and 
a host of minor pieces. We select one 
of the latter: 


TO A CHILD BLOWING KUBBLES. 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Ah, that I were once more a careless child. 
Coleridge. 


1. 

Tutice happy Babe! what golden dreams are 
thite, 

As thus thou bidd’st thine air born bubbles 


soar ;— 
Who would not Wisdom's choicest gifts resign, 
To be, like thee, ‘‘ a careless child” once more. 
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To share thy simple sports, thy sinless glee, 
Thy breathless wonder, thy unfeigned delight, 

As, one by one, those sun-touched glories flee, 
In swift succession, from tby straining sight. 


ut. 
To feel a power within himself to make, 
Like thee, a rainbow wheresoe'er he goes ; 
To dream of sunshine, and like thee to wake 
To brighter visions, from his charmed repose. 
Iv. 
Who would not give his all of worldly lore,— 
The hard-earned fruits of many a toii and 


care,— 
Might he but thus the faded past restore, — 


Thy guileless thoughts and blissful ignorance 
share. 


Vv. 

Yet life hath bubbles too—that soothe awhile 
The sterner dreams of man’s maturer years ; 

Love—Friendship— Fortune — Fame — by turns 


reguile, 
But melt, *neath Truth’s Ithuriel. touch, to 


vi. 

Thrice happy Child, a brighter lot is thine ! 
(What new illusion eer can match the first ! ) 

We weep to see each cherished hope decline ; 
Thy mirth is loudest when thy bubbles burst ! 


There are several powerfully written 
stories among the prose ; but we cannot 
enumerate them. Indeed, we are com- 
pelled to break off in the midst of a 
story, and promise the conclusion in 
No. 462 of the ALirror. 


THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 


Tue forests of North America are now 
unceasingly groaning beneath the axe of 
the backwoodsman ; and it is no uncom- 
mon spectacle to behold a village smiling 
on the spot which a few months before 
was an almost impenetrable forest, or 
the haunt alone of the wild beast and 
the savage. 

“ Great changes,’”’ exclaimed IJ, as I 
alighted at the door of a log building, 
in front of which swung a rude sign, to 
arrest the steps of the traveller. “A 
few years ago there was scarcely the 
trace of a white man to be seen, where 
I now behold a flourishing town, and a 
numerous colony of inhabitants, a large 
tract of the forest inclosed, and corn 
shooting up, amid the dying trunks of 
its aboriginal trees.’? 

“Our village thrives,’ was the laco- 
nic remark of a tall, slender personage, 
who was lounging against the sign-post 
of the village inn, around which half-a- 
dozen idlers were assembled. , 

“‘ True ; civilization has made rapid 
strides, but the red men, I perceive, 
have not yet disappeared from among 
you.’’ (Four or five Indians were lying 
stretched upon a bank, at a short dis 
tance from the inn door, basking in. the 
rays of the setting sun.) 

“Not yet,” was the reply. “ They 
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come into the village to sell their pel- 
tries; but at present they are not very 
well satisfied with the intercourse we 
have had together.”’ 

“‘ How so; do you take advantage of 
their ignorance of the value of their 
merchandise ?”’ 

« Possibly we do; but that is not 
their chief cause of dissatisfaction. They 
still prefer their council-grove and sum- 
mary punishment, to our court-house 
and prison.” 

** Court-house and prison! Cannot 
so small a community as this be kept to- 
gether without the aid of such estab- 
lishments ??? § 

“T know not; but few communities, 
however small, are willing to try the 
experiment. As yet our prison has had 
but one tenant, and to his fate may be 
attributed the surly deportment of yon- 
der savages. They Se to the same 
tribe.’ 

I i My a curiosity to hear the 
articulars of his story. My loquacious 
riend led the way into the tavern, where 

as soon as we were seated, he commen- 
ced his account in nearly the follow- 
ing words :— 

“ Tangoras was the chief of a neigh- 
bouring tribe of Indians. He is now 
advanced in years, but still retains much 
of the vigour of youth. Brave, expert 
in the chase, patient of fatigue, and be- 
loved by his people, his voice is a law; 
for he is looked upon as the sole remain- 
ing yen of what the tribe was be- 
fore the Whites appeared among them. 

‘* He seems to have beheld the pro- 

ess of civilization with the same teel- 
ings that the shipwrecked mariner 

watches the approach of the wave that 
is to wash him from the rock. on which 
he has attained a foothold. The land of 
his fathers had been wrested from him ; 
he defended it bravely, until resistance 
was found to be fruitless; and when he 
became subject to the laws of the pale 
faces, he viewed their proceedings as 
tyrannical, and himself as little better 
than a slave. 

«They told him that his condition 
would be ameliorated, but they would 
not suffer him to be happy in his own 
way; and, unluckily for the old chief, 
every one has his own peculiar mode of 
defining the term; for, although most 
people imagine they comprehend its 
meaning, it is a phrase on which scarcely 
two persons can be found to agree. 

_ “ When he complained. of the injus- 
tice done him; y urged that the 
earth was given to man to cultivate, and 
that he who refuses to fulfil the condi- 
tion, loses his title to it. In vain did 
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the old Indian argue, from the same 
authority, that the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the field, were also given 
for man’s use, and that he therefore 
preserved his hunting-grounds inviolate ; 
that he cultivated as much as his wants 
required ; and that he who does more; 
brings a curse rather than a blessing 
upon his fellows, by introducing among 
them luxury and its attendant evils. 

«¢ They also told him, that the Chris- 
tian religion confers upon its professors, 
who are the immediate heirs of heaven, 
a right to the soil; paramount to any 
human claim. The old chief, as he 
bowed to the decision, calmly replied; 
¢ While you, who profess superior knows 
ledge, are taught to pursue a line of 
action, as perfect as can come’ within 
the comprehension of human intellect; 
wherever the Cross has appeared, in- 
stead of awakening the best feelings of 
your nature, the demon of destruction 
seems to have been roused within you; 
and death and desolation have followed. 
Though you tell me it is the emblem of 

eace to all mankind, to us, at least, it 
& heretofore been the signal of war, 
of exterminating and merciless war.’ 

But to proceed with my story : 

«* Tangoras seldom entered the vil- 
lages of the Whites, and refused to 
make use of our manufactures. He 
dressed himself in skins, instead of the 
blankets which his, people had adopted ; 
for he said he ‘wonk live as his fathers 
had lived, and die as they had died. 
About a year ago, at the head of a 
dozen of his tribe, he descended yonder 
hill by the narrow path which winds over. 
it.— His followers were laden with pel- 
tries ; but the old chief marched erect, 
with his tomax only in his hand, and his 
hunting-knife stuck in his girdle ; for. 
he scorned to be a packhorse for the 
pale faces. 

“: As he entered the village, his coun- 
tenance was stamped with more than 
usual austerity. I spoke to him, but he 
made no reply. He refused to enter our 
cabins, and turned away from food when 
it was proffered to him. He stretched 
himself beneath the shade of the cypress” 
tree which hangs over yonder spring, 
while his followers proceeded to dispose 
of their merchandise. 

“ It so happened that four or five In- 
dians, belonging to a tribe inhabiting a- 
tract of country somewhat lower down 
the river, were in the village at the 
same time. They had made their sales 
and purchases, and were about to depart 
as Tangoras and his people appeared. 
They soon mingled together, and a low, 
guttural conversation ensued. From the: 
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violence of their gesticulations, we con- 
cluded that the subject was of deep in- 
terest. A tall, handsome savage of about 
five-and-twenty years of age, active and 
athletic, kept aloof from the crowd, and 
appeared to be the subject of conversa- 
tion, from the ferocious glances cast at 
him by the tribe of Tangoras. He was 
evidently uneasy, and as he slowly re- 
ceded, as if intending to leave the vil- 
lage, he kept his dark eye lowering sus- 
piciously upon the crowd. He had al- 
ready passed the furthermost house, and 
had drawn nigh to the spot where Tan- 
goras was reclining, too much wrapped 
in his own reflections to attend to at 
was going forward. The sound of foot- 
steps awakened his attention ; he slowly 
turned his Herculean frame, and appear- 
ing to recognise the young savage, sprang 
in an instant upon his feet. A fierce yell 
succeeded, which the distant hills re- 
echoed, and the next instant we beheld 
the stranger flying like the affrighted 
deer from the famished wolf, towards 
the mountains. Tangoras followed close 
behind. They crossed the plain with 
the rapidity of an arrow from « bow; 
and at intervals the fiend-like yell of 
the old chief startled the eagle as he en- 
joyed his circling flight in the upper air. 
‘ © In crossing the plain, the youthful 
activity of the fugitive Indian enabled 
him to exceed the speed of his pursuer, 
but in ascending the opposite ridge, it 
was evident that he was losing ground 
sensibly. A shout of triumph which 
the evening breeze carried from moun- 
tain to mountain, proclaimed that Tan- 
goras was aware of his advantage. The 
rest of the savages watched the chase 
with intense interest, and preserved a 
dead silence. — They scarcely breathed, 
as they leaned forward with their eyes 
fixed upon the parties ascending the 
rugged and winding path. The young 
Indian now stood upon a bare rock on 
the brow of the ridge. He paused for 
a moment to breathe. The motion of 
his body did not escape us as he drew 
a deep inspiration. He cast a look 
downwards upon his pursuer, who fol- 
lowed close after him: it was but a mo- 
mentary glance, and the young man 
disappeared on the opposite side of the 
mountain. Tangoras sprang u 
rock, sent forth a yell, and the next 
moment was out of sight also. He did 
not pause to breathe, nor did he slacken 
his pace as he ascended the ridge; he 
could have kept on from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, without fatigue, or 
without abating his speed; for he united 
with the strength of the rugged bear 
the activity of the deer ; nor did he fear 
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to wrestle with the one without a wea- 
pon, or to hunt down the other without 
a dog to keep him on the trail. 

“ They were no sooner out of sight 
than the savages in the village started 
in pursuit of them. As they sprang 
over the plain, they yelled and leaped 
like a herd of famished wolves on the 
scent of their prey. It was, indeed, a 
wild sight to behold them rushing along 
the narrow path over the mountain. 

“ The fugitive pursued his course 
down the western declivity with in- 
creased swiftness. It was the race of a 
maniac. He leaped from rock to rock 
at the hazard of his life, and had gained 
considerably upon Tangoras, who fol- 
lowed with his eye fixed upon his vic- 
tim, and without slackening his speed. 
At intervals he sent forth the piercing 
war-whoop, and the fearful sound in- 
creased the speed of the fugitive. 

“ At the base of the mountain runs a 
river, deep and rapid. The fugitive 
came rushing down the path with the 
ungoverned velocity of a thing inanimate. 
He reached the green bank of the 
stream, and without pausing, sprang into 
its waves. The current bore him rapidly 
along, and the cool water refreshed his. 
burning body. He had not swam many 
yards when Tangoras stood upon the 
bank, and immediately with a heavy 
plunge dashed into the river; he beat 
aside the waves with his sinewy arms ; 
his head was elevated, and his broad 
chest parted the water, even as the prow 
of a vessel. He glided upon the surface 
as though he had been a creature of the 
element, and the small waves leaped 
about his brawny neck in playful wan- 
tonness. By this time the rest of the 
savages appeared on the brow of the 
mountain, and they rushed down the 
rugged path, like fiends at their sport, 
leaping rom crag to crag, as reckless 
of danger as though they had been im- 
mortal. As they threw their reeking 
bodies into the water, the fugitive was 
about ascending the bank on the oppo- 
site side. Tangoras was close behind 
him, for he had gained upon him con- 
siderably in the passage of the river. 
The race was now resumed. The fu- 
gitive darted off with renewed vigour, 
and the old chief followed at a steady 
pace across the verdant plain, through 
which the river pursues its way. 

This Narrative will be concluded in No. 462 of, 


The Mirror ; and the Spirit of the Annuals will 
be resumed in another Supplementary Sheet. 
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